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poor, whom he patronised, while it marked his con-
tempt for the official and middle classes, whom he
sometimes allowed to kiss the skirts of his dirty coat.

Frederick, it need hardly be said, was fully con-
scious of his own superiority to his subjects in birth,
address, and talent. During his incognito visit to
Strasburg in 1740, Marshal Broglie remarked the
contrast between Frederick and Algarotti on the
one hand and the awkward Germans of the party on
the other. The vivacity of the King's circle was
almost all imported from abroad. Many years later
the French philosopher d'Alembert stated that Fred-
erick himself was the only man in Prussia with
whom it was possible to hold conversation as the
word was understood in France. The man who by
right of birth was absolute ruler of Prussia had some
reason to believe that he was also the greatest poet,
historian, philosopher, critic, administrator, legislator,
statesman, captain, and general in his dominions.

There is perhaps no more conclusive proof of his
wisdom than that his consciousness of this unique
endowment did not cause his home policy to be-
come tyrannical and his foreign policy grandiose.
From the second fault he was saved by his keen eye
for realities, which taught him that, as he confessed,
Prussia was playing a part among the Great Powers
without being in fact the equal of the rest. That he
never became a tyrant, was probably due in part to
natural humanity and in part to the philosophy
which was his pride. He was often harsh towards
his subjects, but he proclaimed that his duty was to
make them happy and he never shed their blood.